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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


October 25, 1937 


MEMORANDUM T0 THE SECRETARY 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


Attached hereto is a report dealing with earnings of employed 
nonagricultural workers for the years 1929-37. As in previous re- 
ports dealing with similar data the average carnings are here compared 
with living costs both in terms of food and the nonfood items of 
the average industrial worker's budget. 


While there are a number of qualifications that need to be 
borne in mind in interpreting these data, it is significant that 
average earnings in 1936 represented a higher purchasing power 
for both food and nonfood items than in 1929 and that for the first 
eight months of 1937 the relative increase was even ereater. 


This report was prepared in the Program Planning Division, 
Acricultural-Industrial Relations Ssction of the Agricultural Adjust-— 
ment Administration. 


Louis H. Bean, 
Enclosure Economic Advisor. 


PER CAPITA INCOME AND BUYING POWER OF EMPLOYED WORKERS 


“Suuamary 


Employed workers for which monthly employment and payroll re- 
ports are available numbered 19,485,000 in 1929 (monthly average), 
13,549,000 in 1932 and 17,797,000 for the first 8 months of 1937. 
This, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates of total non- 
agricultural employment, comprised about 54 percent of the entire 
population which was working at nonagricultural pursuits in 1929, 49 
percent in 1932 and nearly 52 percent of the total during the first 8 
months of 1937. 


The average earnings per employed nonagricultural worker amounted 
to $1,398 in 1929, $1,020 in 1933 and But 293 (annual rate) for the first 
8 months of 1937. 


The cost of food, assuming 34,8 percent of the entire per capita 
earnings were spent for food in 1929 and that an equal volume has been 
bought since, amounted to $487 per worker in 1929, $309 in 1932 and 
$398 (annual rate) during the first 8 months of 1937. The 1937 cost 
is 29 percent avove 1932 but is 18 percent under 1929. 


Expressed in terms of food prices, the average earnings of an 
employed nonagricultural worker have been higher each year since 1929 
than in that year. The smallest excess was in 1935 in which year in- 
come averaged 7 percent higher, in terms of food costs, than in 1929. 
In 1933 when dollar income was lowest employed workers could have ex- 
changed their earnings for 15 percent more food than in 1929. During 
the January to August 1937 period per capita earnings were 13 percent 
higher in terms of retail food prices than they were in 1929. 


Expressed in terms of the cost of nonfood items of the family 
budget, per capita earnings of employed nonagricultural workers were 
lower each year from 1930 to 1935 inclusive than in 1929. They fell 
to 88 percent of 1929 for the low year 1933, in terms of nonfood costs, 
but had recovered to 108 percent of the 1929 average for the July to 
August 1937 period, 


After allowing for estimated costs of food and shelter the average 
employed nonagricultural worker, included in this study, has $72 more 
for the purchase of industrial products, or for other uses, in 1957 
than in 1929. This 1929 to 1937 increase of 12 percent in dollar income, 
after deducting food and rent costs, represents a 20 percent gain in per 
capita buying power. 


The Groups Included in. Study 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission and — 
Civil Service reports now provide current annual and monthly employment 
and payroll data for more than half of the employed nonagricultural 
workers of the nation. This study deals with all of the employed workers 
covered by these reports. 
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The. following table shows the average number of nonagricultural 
workers employed in the several groups included in the study, the esti- 
mated total number of employed nonagricultural workers, and the proportion 
of the total represented by each of the several groups: 


Average number —— Percent of 


TOD ue bat total nonagrie. 
months of 1937 employment 
(000 ) 

Manufacturing 8,440 24.6 - 
Mining | 672 sal 
Trade, Whsle, and Retail 4,903 14.3 
Transot., Utils., and Comm. 2,070 6.0 
Service 514 1.5 
Federal Government Lshee 36D 
Total Ly ear 51.8 
All Nonagricultural 1/ 34, 332 100.0 


Hie According to Bureau of Labor Statistics reports, except that the 
July and August totals were estimated on the basis of reports 
covering slightly over half of the total. 
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The average income of the 17,797,000 employed workers included 
in this study was, during the first 8 months of 1937, at an annual rate 
of $1,293--a gain of $91 per worker as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1936. The 1937 rate of income represents a gain of $273 
per capita as compared with the year 1933 tut is $105 per worker less 
than was earned in 1929. On a percentage basis the gain over 1933 
amounts to 27 percent and the reduction as compared with 1929 amounts 
to over 7 percent. 


Recovery has not been uniform among the various working groups 
and present income positions differ markedly when compared with pre- 
depression as will be seen in the following taole: 


—$—$$——— 


Index numoders 1937 gains or losses 


Freesat be (2 Pe Lut from __ 
year 8 mos. rate | 
1933 1oo0,  tigoe eee 1933 1936 
(pergent ) 
Mfg. 65.8 84.5 95.8 eee jae... Oe 
Mining 6si4 eels 90.1 wh Oe 2 
Trade 73.5 78,7 82.3 -18 A Ce See 
Transpt., Utils., & Comm.86.0 99.3 102.0 y #19 aes 
Service 73.3 81.6 85.5 ey Vl a ee 
Federal Government Be.0” , 9900.” "OBie ae a | 
Total eat aha 92.6 -~ 7 cor” et 6B 
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Employed workers in the trensportation, utility and communication 
group, federal government employees, and the workers in manufacturing 
industrics are in the best income oositions relative to 1929 whereas 
income of workers in trade, in the service industries and in mining is 
down considerably more than the 7 percent average decline for all em- 
ployed workers. 


Recovery in income since 1933 has been substantially greater 
than avereze for workers in, manufacturing and mining. Income per worker 
in trede and federel government hes increased 12 percent since 1933 as 
compared with a 27 percent increase for all employed workers. Gains 
have also been relatively small.for the transportation, utility and 
conmunicetion group, and for service workers. 


Gains over the past year have continued. to run strongest for the 
manufacturing end mining groups ‘though per capita incomes of all except 
federal employees have increased. 


Urban Living Costs 


Living costs of urban workers have followed a course similar 
to that of the per capita income of employed workers. since 1929, though 
both the slump from 1929 to 1933 and the subsequent recovery were less 
pronounced in costs than in individual incomes. The smaller swing in 
costs than in incomes was due entirely to the nonfood items of the 
family budget. Retail food prices fell more rapidly than income from 
1929 to 193%, then recovered faster in 1934 and 1935; they have moved 
upward more slowly than per capite incomes since 1935. 


Food costs averaged 81.7 percent as high during the first 8 
months of 1937 es during the year 1929 end other items of the family 
budget 85.8 percent as high. 


Per capita incomes of employed workers were about -16 percent 
higher relative to food costs in August 1987 than they were in 
1929. They in fact have averaged higher in all years--both during the 
1929 to 1933 slump in income end during the 1934 to 1937 recovery=—than 
in 1929. Incomes per employed worker were lower in terms of the nonfood 
items of the femily budget for the 6 years, 1930 to 1935 inclusive, 
then in 1929 but in August 1937 were about 10 percent higher relative to 
nonfood costs than they were in 1929. 


Real Income of Employed Workers 


The per capita income of employed nonagricultural workers, as 
computed in this study, end indexes of urban living costs, afford a 
means of computing "real" income of employed nonagricultural workers. 
The living budget of en average nonagricultural workers! family, as 
estinatod fron Bureau of Labor Stetistics reports on living cost's for 
families of wage earners end lower-selaried workers in 32 large cities, 
is used in computing "real" incone. 
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During the first 8 months of 1937 the average income (annual 
rate) of the 17,797,000 nonagriculturel workers, included in this 
study, would have exchanged for 10 percent more of the items in the 
average urban budget than in 1929'and 15 percent more than in 1933. In 
torms of food the average employéd worker's income was 13 percent higher 
than in 1929 and had gained 6 percent relative to food costs Since 1935. 
The rapid rise in food prices, which followed the extreme low level 
renched early in 1933, was halted in 1935. In terms of the non-food items 
of the family budget employed workers. now have (annual rate for 8 months 
of 1937) 8 percent higher income than in 1929 and 23 percent more than in 
1933. bis | 


Without exeeption the groups of employed workers covered in this 
report now have sufficient.income to exchange for-a larger volume of 
food than in 192°. In terms of the nonfood items workers cngaged in 
wholesale and retail distribution have less income than in 1929, those 
in the sérvice industries (laundries, cleaning and dyeing, and hotels) 
about the same as in 1929, and all other groups have higher incomes. 


As compared with 1933 per enpita income of all groups of omployed 
nonagricultural workers has increased relative both to total living 
costs and to the nonfood items entering into such costs. In terms of 
food costs, the income:of all groups except federal government employees 
has cither increased or:been maintained since 1935 when the sharp rise 
in food prices, which followed the extremely low level of 1933, ended. 
On the latter comparison employed workers in manufacturing and mining 
have fared best with 1935 to 1937 gains of 10 to 15 percent, while 
incomes of workers among the trade, service, and the transportation, 
utility and communication group have about paralleled the rise in food 
prices, and federal employees! incomes have declined 6 percent relative 
to retail food prices. 


The trend of average "real" income for all nonagricultural work- 
ers or for any particular group of workers is, of course, not necessarily 
representative of the experience of an individual worker who has been 
employed contimuously from 1929 to date. The average income for all 
employed workers at present as compared with pre-depression or with 
some intervening period may be affected somewhat by a changing pro- 
portion of workers among the higher and lower income brackets as well 
as by changes in the average number of hours worked and wages received 
perviour: 


incomes of Employed Persons Will Supoort Higher Living Standards 
Than in 109 

The year 1929 which witnessed the highest output of factories 
and mines yet attained in this country was characterized by unusually 
favorable opportunities for employment of nonagricultural workers. It 
is therefore interesting to compare the position of the average employed 
nonagricultural worker at present with that of the average worker in 
1929. Such a comparison shows that, with the single exception of the 
group of workers engaged in wholesale and retail distribution, employed 
workers among the various groups contained in this study have sufficient 
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income to maintain a higher standard of living than in 1929. for 
instance, the average income of workers among the various groups studied 
will, in 1937, (rate of first 8 months) buy the same amount of goods 

and services, which make up the urban family budget, as could have been 
pought with the 1929 income, with additional. income left for saving or 
for improved living. The excess amounts are shown below: : . 


‘Amount Percent 1/ 
Manufacturing so SS 3 «214 
Mining Alt B84 cle 7. 
Trade, Whsle., and Retail ee ee shit) 
Transpt., Utils., and Comm. 295 el 
Service 012 ls 
Federal Government ; Bet Le 


Total ty $114 A oe 


a) The percent by which 1937 incomes exceed the emounts necessary to 
purchase the same volume of goods and services comprising the 
fomily budget as the 1929 income would’ buy. mee 
2/ Average income of workers in the trade group is this mech short of 
the amount necessary to maintenance of 1929 living standards. 


Part of this increase in available income per person employed 
is undoubtedly shared with persons that are still unemployed or still 
on relief. It is, therefore, not possible to interpret the foregoing 
statistics as showing a real increase in average living standards. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports show that about 44,332,000 nonagri- 
cultural workers were omployed (exclusive of emergency workers) during 
the first 8 months of this year as compared with an average of 36,158,000 
in 1929. This difference of 1,826,000 is, of course, only part of the 
increase in unemployment betwoeen 1929 and 1937 since there has been.an 
increase in population and in employables since 1929. Average 1929 
unemployment was probably around 1,500,000 nonagricultural workers. 
The actual increase in employables among the nonagricultural population 
as well as an Official estimate of total unemployment must await census 
enumeration. One unofficial estimate of unemployment, namely that of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, placed the total at 6,119,000 
as of July 1937. As of September 30, 1937 there were 4,556,744 persons 
seeking jobs through registration with the U. S. Employment Service. 


Food Prices Lower than Average of Other Living Costs 


Though the 1933 to 1937 rise in retail food prices has amounted 
to about 29 percent as compared with a rise of 3 percent in the cost 
of other items used by urban workers for family living, food is still 
lower than other living costs wnen compared with 1929 levels. 


Food prices during the first 8 months of 1937 averaged 81.7 per- 
cent as high as in 1929 whereas other items averaged 85.8 percent as 
high. The 1933 to 1937 rise in food prices has thus fallen some 5 
percent short of cancelling the disproportionate fall which took place 
between 1929 and 1933. Furthermore, the retail price of food has not 
since been as high as it was last May whereas other living costs have 
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continued to advance. Prospects favor lower food prices in’ d9sé,, \es- 
pecially in the last naif.” . Se Woes ; 


Better Price Balance Aids Urban Workers 


Many jobs have been created in cities by the rise in farm income, 
accompanied by improved rural demand for industrial products. This . 
improved demand has also bee partially responsible for higher in- 
dustrial wage earrings. Despite this betterment, due in part to the im- 
proved farm market, the average employed industrial worker can buy as 
many groceries as he bought in 1929 for about $89 less than he then 
paid. This statement assumes that about 35 percent of the average 
worker's ontire earnings was spent for food in 1929. 


The following tabulation shows the cost of food for the average 
employed worker. if he spent 34.8 percent of his income for food in 
1929 and has since bought the same volume, and the amount remaining for 
other purposes; it also shows the amount he spent for rent in 1929 and 
subsequent years assuming that 21.2 percent of his total income went 
for rent in 1929 and that changes in expenditures for rent have since 
paralleled changes in average rents paid by urban workers. 


Annual rate for 


8 months of: 1983-37 
1929 1935 1936 1965 1937 inerease 
Income per worker $1,293 $1,020 $1,211 $1,292 $1,293 $ 273 
Food costs 1/ 4B? 309 382 BRU 398 89 
Balance 921 Ga 829 22 895. 184 
Rent 1/ 296 213 202 290 208 5 2/ 
Balance eo 615° "Ss! 496i S Sear Weer Gees 6s7 $ 189 
1/ Bureau of Labor Statistics weights of 34.8 and 21.2 percent of total 


living costs were used for food:and rent respectively in 1929. Other 
years estimated from trend of retail food prices and rent costs. 
2/ Decrease. 


Owing to lower costs of the nonfood items of the family: budget 
the 1937 balance remaining after food costs would exchange for ce per- 
cent more goods and services than in 1933 ond 14 percent more than in 
1929. The increase in food costs since 1933 has added less than one-— 
third as much to family budgets as the increase in average income of 
employed urban workers. The increase in food costs, by favorably affect- 
ing rural buying power, has not only created additional industrial jobs 
but has helped to lift the avernge income: of employed nonngricultural 
workers. The dollar increase in average poyroll per worker since 1933 
has been 3.1 times as great as the increrse in food costs. Apparently 
then, the stimulating effect of improved rurnl demand for industrial 
products has overbalanced by far the additional cost entailed by partial 
restoration of the pre-depression relationship of food prices to other 
living’ costs. 
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Though food may be regarded as having a prior claim on earnings, 
rent mist also be subtracted in arriving at an approximation of the 
balance of income remaining for purchase of industrial products end 
services. The accompanying tabulation shows that in 1929 the average 
employed nonagricultureal worker had $615 to spend for industrial products 
and services after paying for food and shelter, and that he now has 
$687 in excess of these prior claims on his earnings. This increase of 
12 percent in the number of dollars represents an increase of 20 percent 
in "real" income owing to the 1929 to 1937 reduction of 7 percent in 
living costs exclusive of food and shelter. 


The 1933 to 1937 gain in per capita income of employed nonagri- 
cultural workers after food and rent costs amounts to 38 percent in 
dollars or to 31 percent in terms of all the other living costs. 


Monthly Date for Factory Workers 


Approximately one-fourth 6f all employed nonagricultural workers 
and nearly one-half of ell these included in this study work in factories. 
For these there are eveilacle monthly emoloyient and payroll indexes 
adjusted for seasonal variation. 


By use of these indexes, which are based on Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports, it is possible to follow the menthly trend of pay-— 
rolls per employee for a large segment of the entire working population 
of the country and thus to be quickly appraised of eny marked changes in 
trend; annual data though covering a larger mamber of workers, are weak 
in this respect. For example, payrolls per factory worker turned upward 
in April 1933 and by July were above the corresponding month of 1932; 
but the annual average for 1933 was lower than for 1932 both for factory 
workers and for all the employed workers included in this study. 


The more extreme movements furnished by monthly than by annual 
data may be traced by use of the attached tables which show both monthly 
and annual employment and payroll indexes for factory workers and for urban. 
living costs. : 
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Not adjusted for seasonal. 
Index of payrolis divided by index of employment. 
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Table 3. 
1230 
Total 97.4 
Food 95.1 
Other 98.7 
Mfg. 954 0 
Mining 95.4 
Trade 101.4 
Trans. , Ome a 
Ut.& Comm. 
Service 102.2 
Fasecovt. 103.3 
Total 99.3 
Mfe. 97.8 
Mining Oter 
Trade 103.9 
Transs, 104.7 
Ut.& Comm. 
Service 104.6 
Fé. Govt. 105.8 
Total Lous? 
Mfg. 94.2 
Mining 94.1 
Trade 100 e1 
Trans., 100.9 
Ut.& Comm. 
Service 100.8 


Fad. Govt. 101.9 


Total 98.0 


ay Cost of living based on semi-annurl or quarterly Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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INDEXES OF COST OF LIVING AND OF PER CAPITA PURCHASING POWER 


OF INCOME OF EMPLOYED WORKEHS, 1929-36 


1933 


76.2 
63.4 
83.3 


(1929=100) 


Cost.of Living 1/ 


1934 1935 
78.9 81.0 
70.4 76.8 
83.5 83.3 


1936 : 


81.9 


78.5 } 


83.9 


Jan. through 

August 2/ August 2/ 

jose 1937 1966 wae 

81.6. 4:2. Bosca 
(78,0). (Bley: Bus emer 
: 83.6 ° 95.8 “84.0 Se 
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Table 4.-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, AND PAYROLLS PER EMPLOYED WORKER IN 
___ MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-1937. 


(Adjusted for Seasonal, 1929=100) 


Enp Loyment 

Gee 30) 25a ieee igss ges 955 | 8k ee 
Jan. 98.4 GeO, VOLT 67.8 61.3 res) 80.3 84.8 94,4 
Feb 99.0 ogee | 7 Pee 67.5 61.2 77.8 81.5 83.5 95.3 
Mar. 99.6 92.4 76.9 66.0 58.7 80.3 81.9 83.8 96.4 
Apr. bOGsone 91. 5e0° %76e64 62,9 Soeg+.- Bis6 81.8 84.6 97.0 
May OG 90,2 76.1 Gi? 63.0 82.1 80.8 85.8 97.6 
June WaeOge! BBa'he- 7468 60.0 67.5 81.4 80.0 86.4 97.1 
July 10261 86.1 74.43 58.4 72.7 79.7 s1v2 88.7 98.4 
Aug. 10242. 84.1 73.3 58.9 75.9 vit ee 82.3 89.2 97.8 
Sept. 10145 82.9 Titian 606 77 6 74.6 82.4 89.6 95.8 
Oct. 100.6 81.9 69.8. 62.0 7.6 Wee 83.4 90.2 
Nov. 98.5. 80.6 68.6 62.5 76,0 wae 84.2 91.9 
Dec. 96.1 79.3 68.5 61.9 Vis cs 78.6 a7. 94.2 


Year 2/ . 100.0 87.2 Ts, Beeb 68.8 1867 82.2 87.7 


Payrolls. 
Jan. Cea: 92,3 66.7 51.1 38.3 52.1 62.0 70.5 86.5 
Feb. i. ‘Saar 89.9. 67.5. 49.9 Sea. 55.9 63.9 GPs 87.3 
Mar. ws BE.6 88.0 yy eae le Ge 33.8 58.5 64.0 69.3 90.2 
Apr. 102.0 88.1 ay nm 36.0 61.6 64.9 Phat 94,9 
May 102.6 86.4 Geis 4205. . SO.8 61.9 63.0 73.65 95.7 
June 101.9 84.3 63.7 39.9 44.1 60.5 61.8 74.3 94.2 
July 102.3 "9.7 62.7 38.1 49.0 58.2 63.0 76.0 95.9 
Aug. 103.0 76.4 60.6 aa 53.1 58.2 65.3 76.8 9) 9Seb 
Sept. 102.9 76.5 Sar 39.7 55.3 54.0 67.3 26.3 91.4 
Oct. 100.7 eS 55.i—. 40.6 54,2 55.8 68.4ony 29.8 
Nov. 95.7 70.5 53.4, - 40.0 53.0 55.8 69.5 83.5 
Dec. e Sita Gan 52.6 38.7 50.8 58.7 Oecd.  OPae 
Year 2/ 1060. Ger « BL 61.8 42.5 45.3 57.6 65.4 75.6 


Payroll Per Employed Worker a} 


Jan. 99.4 96.1 85.4 75.4 62.5 69.7 fa Ue: 83.1 91.6 
Feb. 100.7 96.3 87.4 739 an SE ra 78.4 80.5 91.6 
Mar. Toe, 095.8 87.5 Tk 57.6 7, ae 82.7 93.6 
Apr. 101.5 Pelee Stas 70.0 Ge.) Se 729.3 84.8 97.8 
May 101.9 98.00 Bis. . 6869 63.2 75.4 78.0 85.7 98.1 
June 1OGcce. . SEI 85.2 66.5 65.3 74,3 ar ae 86.0 97.0 
July Gee. | 9a06 84.4 65.2 Gu din Woae rade 85.7 97.5 
Aug. 100.8 20,8 2.3 64.0 7089 73.4 79.3 86e1 97.6 
Sept. 10lee. S204 80.5 65.5 i He eye 81.7 85.2 eee .4 
Oct. 100.1 89.7 78.9 65.5 69.8 Mosh. . BERD 88.5 

Nov. 97.2 87.5 778 64.0 68.4 eat 82.5 90.9 


Dec. eee 86.5 7668 62-5 66 0 74.7 83.7 9204 

Year 2/ 100.0 93.0 83.7 67.9 65.8 732 79.6 86.2 

1/ Index of payrolls divided by index of employment. . 

2/ Calculated from yearly indexes. 

Source: Based on Bureau of Labor Statistics data; seasonal correction of employ- 
ment made by the Federal Reserve Board and of payrolls by AAA. 
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Table 5. - INDEXES OF COST OF LIVING, 1929-1936 


(1929=100) 


Total Costs 


1929 «86.1980 93 1932 1953 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Jan. 99,6 99.6 92.8 83.8 75.6 Mari, gor «6 81.6 83.4 
Feb. 99.5 99.0 91S 82.5 74.1 78.4 80.9 61.1 83.5 
Mar. 99.1 98.7 91.2 82.3 73.6 78.6 80+9 80.8 84.1 
Apr. 99.0 99.0 90.6 81.6 73.5 78.4 81.5 80.9 84.4 
May 99.0 98.6 89.7 80.7 74.0 78.6 S1LLe9 4 Blic 84.8 
June 99.5 98.1 Seay. Bue 74.8 78 oF 81.0 eeu 84.8 
July 100.3 96.5 88.6 79.8 ack Tlie 80.7 82.3 84.7 
Aug. LOL oh 95.9 88.6 79.2 "eo... “oe 80.6 82.6 84,7 
Sept. 101.0 96.9 88.3 78.8 79.1 goa . Bee = 82.7 85.0 
Oct. 103. 96.5 87.4 78.1 78.7 79.6 B1,0" 82.4 
Nov. 100.8 95.5 86.5 vee 78.2 "9 Bee 82.5 
Dec. 100.0 4c, . Garo 76.9 Vie. Eee”. Sa 82.7 
Year 100.0 97.4 89.1 80.1 7602 78.9 81.0 81.9 
Food Costs 
Jan. 98.1... 100. 85.2 69.5 59.8 eva 74 78.0 MO 
Feb. het 98.8 82.1 67.4 57.4 69.2 7602 2760. Ras 
Mar. 96.9 97.4 81.3 67.6 Srey 69.5 76.3 76.0  BL.6 
Apr. 96.3 98.7 80.2 67.2 57.4 68.8 tite 675.9 «PRR. 
May Ste.  Iee0 79.0 65.5 59.7 69.7 vate 76.4 82.6 
June 99.1 96.7 77 0 64.6 6250". YORE 779 80.1 82.4 
July 101.8 93.2 fans 65.3 67.9 720.4 76.6 80.3 82.0 
Aug. 103.3 92.5 ge Poel 64.1 68.7 AIO T6fE 80.3 a7 
Sept. 103.2 93.9 vary ©, 63.7 68.7 13 07 766 80.6 81.9 
Oct. 102.8 93.5 76.4 63.4 68.4 Vee 76.6 79.2 
Nov. Wee 8=- 9.126 74.7 6267 67.7 71.9 27s = 7B 
Dec. 101.0 88.0 72.8 61.8 66.5 Thee "aye | 92 
Year 100.0 95.1 78.3 65,2 63.4 70.4 76.8 78.5 
Costs, Excl. Food 
Jan. 100.4 99.4 97.0 91.7 84.2 83.4 Bae5 83.7 84.9 
Feb. 100,5 99.1 97.0 90.9 83.4 85.25 83.6 83.4 85.1 
Mar. 10@73! Some’ Sete" 9Oee’ Basa sarc”. Bama’ Gono) eee 
Apr. Lobe. 99.2 96.4 89.6 62.4 BSs7 Ky 83.7 Bo. 
May 99.7 99.0. 95.6 89:1 = 81e9 83.5 8332 83.9 86.1 
June 99.8 98.9. 95-1 83.5 Sree. | Bee 82.8 83.6 86.2 
July Go, 8G | Se Byee Beta §=6Seee Bas Bose Woe 
Aug. 100.0 97.9 94.8 87.6 83.9 83.4 83.2 84.0 86.4 
Sept. 99.9 98.5 94.5 87.1 84.8 83.5 83.2 84.0 86.8 
Oct. 1000, «| 98ee. 93:5 | Bere) (B44. soee. Bee eae 
Nov. 1002. 96:0) 93.0" S85na S4%) Same Ooms 8450 
Dec.. 99.5 97.6 92.4 85.2 83.6 83.8 83.6 84.7 
Year 100.0 98.7 95.1 88.3 83.63 83.5 8343 83.9 
Source: Based on semi-annual or quarterly Bureau of Labor Statistics data with 


intervening monthly fisures estimated on basis of the National Industrial 
Conference Board cost-of-living index and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
monthly food-cost index. 
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EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED WORKER IN TERM S20 & 


LIVING COSTS OTHER THAN FOOD, 1929-37 


INDEX NUMBERS (1929=100) 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, EARNINGS PER 
WORKER, AND COST OF LIVING 
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